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THE  WORLD-COPY— ACCORDING  TO 
ST.  THOMAS.1 

The  impulse  which  prompts  us  to  honor  Aquinas,  saint  and 
philosopher,  springs  from  the  heart  of  religion.  The  same 
spirit  that  fashions  our  ideals  and  seeks  their  realization  is 
quick  to  recognize  those  concrete  examples  which,  in  holiness 
and  knowledge,  have  anticipated  our  highest  conceptions, 
have  made  actual  the  things  for  which  we  hope,  have  turned 
into  living  facts  what  for  us  are  possibilities  and  aims.  To 
this  spirit  the  Church  appeals  when  she  holds  up  to  our  view 
the  heroes  of  sanctity  in  all  ages.  To  this  spirit  the  Apostle 
speaks  when  he  tells  us  :  "  Be  ye  followers  of  me  as  I  also  am 
of  Christ."  And  Christ  Himself,  clothed  in  our  humanity,  is 
the  supreme  appeal  of  divine  love  and  wisdom  to  this  funda- 
mental instinct  of  our  nature,  this  spirit  of  imitation. 

Religion  means  more  than  the  dream  of  perfection  or  the 
mere  tending  towards  an  abstraction  ;  it  means  that  the  reality 
of  our  lives  shall  conform  to  those  other  realities  which  are 
the  lives  of  just  men,  and  that  even  our  ideals  shall  be  meas- 
ured upon  those  patterns  as  a  test  of  their  worth  and  an  in- 
centive to  closer  imitation.  As  the  supernatural  works  through 
the  natural,  reaches  our  souls  by  things  that  are  seen  and 
heard,  so  its  transforming  effects  are  shown  forth  in  the  visible 
actions  of  the  righteous,  in  those  sacramental  deeds  which  are 
outward  signs  of  inward  grace. 

The  imitation  which  religion  prescribes  is  not  an  artifice 
nor  an  after-thought  borrowed  from  speculation.  It  does  not 
impose  upon  the  will  and  conduct  of  men  a  principle  foreign 
to  human  relations.  Models  of  some  sort  we  are  bound  to 
have,  and  religion  selects  among  many  the  highest  and  best. 
The  very  fact  of  our  social  being  means  that  we  are  influenced 
in  numberless  ways  by  the  behavior  of  our  fellows.  By  a 
natural  impulse  the  child  copies  in  action  and  speech  the 

TAn  address  delivered  before  the  University  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
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movements  that  it  sees  and  the  sounds  that  it  hears.  By  a 
similar  impulse,  more  fully  developed,  more  carefully  con- 
trolled, we  copy,  we  follow  the  suggestions  of  custom,  conven- 
tion and  accepted  opinion,  we  cling  to  the  old,  yet  are  eager 
to  adopt  what  is  new.  Wholesome  or  unwholesome,  the  con- 
tagion of  example  affects  our  mental  and  moral  constitution, 
and  the  symptom  that  tells  the  result  is  our  imitation. 

This  plastic  influence  which  enters  so  largely  into  all  our 
social  relations,  is  exerted  through  impressions  and  ideas  which 
analysis  shows  to  be  highly  complex.  Indeed,  we  may  say 
that  an  apparently  simple  act  of  conscious  imitation  is  the 
outcome  of  a  development  which  involves  every  activity  of 
mind, — sense  and  imagination,  understanding,  desire  and 
volition.  Let  us  unravel  from  this  skein  a  single  process,— 
one  that,  for  the  sake  of  its  priority  at  least,  we  may  regard 
as  an  element, — and  let  us  see  whether  it  be  not  also  a  sort  of 
imitation.  The  ideas  through  which  we  conceive  reality, 
whether  they  lead  to  action  or  not,  are  surely  the  result  of 
experience.  We  do  not  bring  them,  ready-made,  into  the 
world  ;  we  do  not  evolve  them  in  hidden  recesses  of  a  window- 
less  soul.  They  are  our  own  activities,  but  activities  in  re- 
sponse to  an  external  stimulation  from  which  they  derive  their 
specific  character  and  endless  variety.  In  some  way  they  are 
representations,  more  than  mere  symbols,  yet  less  than  line-for- 
line  tracings  of  physical  agents.  They  may  or  may  not  be 
true  ;  but  when  we  say  they  are  true,  we  mean  that  they  are, 
in  the  ideal  order,  faithful  copies  of  the  objective  world.  To 
render  them  more  and  more  faithful,  to  refine  them  more 
thoroughly  from  the  admixture  of  subjective  elements,  the 
shortcomings  of  sense  and  the  oversights  of  inference,  is  the 
aim  of  all  our  keen  observation  and  rigorous  tests.  What- 
ever, in  a  word,  we  attempt  or  accomplish  by  our  science  is  a 
closer  conformity  of  our  thoughts  to  things,  to  their  qualities 
and  mutual  relations,  their  changes  and  the  laws  which  de- 
termine the  time  and  direction  and  extent  of  each  change. 
Nature  is  the  original ;  our  knowledge,  the  imitation. 

But  is  nature  the  absolute  original  ?  Are  we  conscious 
beings  the  only  imitators,  or  is  that  which  we  copy  likewise 
an  imitation,  wrought  upon  a  higher,  invisible  pattern  ? 
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We  may  certainly  conceive  of  a  time,  or  rather  we  are  bound 
to  conceive  of  a  time,  in  the  world's  history,  when  no  living 
thing  was  there  adjusting  its  organic  activities  to  environing 
relations — when  there  was  neither  eye  to  see  nor  ear  to  hear, 
neither  nerve  to  thrill  nor  brain  to  respond.  And  in  such  a 
time,  no  human  mind  was  there  to  bring  forth  an  ideal  rep- 
resentation, much  less  a  purposeful  imitation,  of  a  world  that 
was  slowly  taking  shape.  Yet,  the  world  itself  was  there,  with 
myriad  forms  and  forces,  with  energies  and  potencies  and  or- 
derly change,  leading  out  of  a  nebulous  past  to  far-off  events  of 
life  and  mind.  W  as  there,  in  any  intelligence,  an  idea  of  that 
which  had  come  to  be,  and  of  that  which  was  yet  to  be  ?  This 
is  the  problem  that  meets  us,  go  back  in  thought  as  we  will— 
the  horizon  that  widens  a  little  as  we  climb  to  higher  heights, 
but  only  to  hint  at  something  beyond.  "The  great  question," 
says  a  modern  teacher,  "which  is  writ  above  all  natural  his- 
tory records,  is — when  put  in  the  phraseology  of  imitation— 
what  is  the  final  World-Copy,  and  how  did  it  get  itself  set?"1 

For  answer,  at  least  for  suggestion,  we  may  turn  again  to 
the  world  as  it  now  exists  and  is  the  object  of  our  knowledge. 
Closer  scrutiny  shows  that  not  everything  offered  to  sense  is 
nature's  exclusive  doing.  There  are  forms  which  nature  un- 
aided does  not  produce,  though  she  may  far  surpass  them  in 
beauty.  There  are  modifications  of  her  fairest  products,  in 
which  she  yields  somewhat  to  the  conceit  of  man.  Not  alone 
in  that  highest  order  of  art  which  we  call  creative,  is  this  power 
of  interference  asserted.  Every  device  which  realizes  an  idea, 
turning,  confining,  uniting,  dividing  matter  and  its  forces,  and 
so  compelling  them  to  the  service  of  man,  bears  witness  to  his 
originative  power.  The  very  obedience  whereby  we  triumph 
over  elemental  energies  that  in  sheer  might  so  far  outdo  us, 
would  be  impossible  but  for  the  craft  that,  within  limits,  fash- 
ions the  real  to  forms  that  are  modelled  on  thought.  Our  minds 
are  mirrors  for  nature  ;  but  they  are  more ;  they  are  springs 
of  purpose,  and  purpose  is  the  setting  of  the  copy  that  finds 
its  imitation  in  fact. 

Now  these  two  sorts  of  imitation, — that  which  is  implied 
in  knowing  and  that  which,  through  knowledge,  sets  its  stamp 


1  Baldwin,  Mental  Development  m  the  Child 
p.  488. 
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and  direction  on  the  world — are  stepping-stones  to  a  t/oader 
view.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  remember  that  our  minds 
also  are  portions  of  the  real  world.  However  they  may  be  su- 
perior or  antithetic  to  other  things,  they,  in  the  last  analysis, 
are  things.  They  belong,  after  all,  to  nature  ;  their  thoughts 
and  emotions  and  strivings  are  processes,  no  less  than  the 
stresses  and  strains  with  which  matter  throbs.  Consciousness, 
proud  parent  of  what  we  call  subject,  is  itself  in  the  domain  of 
reality,  an  object.  But  if  this  is  true,  our  problem  evidently 
widens  out.  We  have  to  ask  not  merely  how  nature  came  to 
be  set  as  a  copy  for  our  imitation,  but  also  whether  we  our- 
selves, and  all  nature  besides,  are  not  imitations,  whether  the 
world  as  a  whole  and  in  each  of  its  parts,  be  not  fashioned,  in 
its  beginning  and  in  its  enduring,  upon  some  greater  original 
being. 

What,  we  may  further  inquire,  are  the  limitations  of  our 
art,  and  why  should  it  know  any  limit  ?  It  is  not  creative  in 
the  absolute  sense  ;  it  adds  nothing  to  the  sum  of  existences  ; 
it  supposes,  it  borrows,  it  appeals  to  nature  in  overcoming 
nature,  and  for  all  its  cunning  contrivance,  the  universe  of 
matter  and  force,  in  amount,  is  ever  the  same.  We  cannot, 
by  taking  thought,  add  the  weight  of  an  atom  to  the  bulk  of 
the  world,  nor  the  swing  of  an  atom  to  its  motion. 

The  reason  is  plain.  Whatever  is  limited  in  being  is  thereby 
limited  in  action.  Its  own  existence  is  a  loan  which  cannot 
be  shared  or  transferred.  Its  life,  if  it  live,  is  a  tenure  which 
cannot  be  lengthened  at  will.  Its  thought,  if  perchance  it 
think,  is  less  substantial  still — a  change,  a  passing  phase,  a 
conditioning  of  that  which,  by  the  very  terms  of  its  nature  and 
essence,  is  already  conditioned.  Hence,  to  the  boldest  of  its 
own  fancies,  to  the  very  concept  of  absolute  origin,  our  mind 
can  only  say:  That,  indeed,  is  possible,  but  the  possibility  is 
not  of  me  ;  my  power  to  act  is  even  less  than  my  power  of 
thought  and  desire. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  these  limitations  are  removed,  if  in 
some  transcendent  mind  the  ultimate  reason  of  all  possibility 
abide — an  abiding  thought  with  co-equal  power,  a  power  and 
a  thought  which  is  one  with  the  thinker,  a  thinker  who  pos- 
sesses, or,  rather  who  is,  the  fullness  of  being, — this  mind  is 
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the  original  that  we  seek,  the  source  of  all  existence,  the  pro- 
totype for  the  world's  imitation.  Now  such,  says  St.  Thomas,1 
is  the  mind  of  God. 

" Divine  intellect,"  "divine  intelligence  and  will,"  are 
expressions  which  reflect,  in  a  measure,  the  knowledge  we 
have  of  ourselves.  They  fall  short— how  far,  we  cannot  say — 
of  the  sovereign  Reality  ;  and  this  acknowledgment  alone 
prevents  them  from  becoming  radically  untrue.  And  yet,  they 
are  our  highest  concepts — imperfect,  not  because  they  rest  on 
nothing,  not  because  our  mind,  their  origin  and  hither  term? 
is  unreal,  but  because  they  fail  to  span  the  abyss — they  point 
to  the  Infinite,  and  in  pointing  they  shrink,  leaving  a  new 
marvel  to  thought. 

Still,  thought  is  not  altogether  lost  nor  its  progress  entirely 
checked.  Forever  beyond  our  comprehension  as  the  Infinite 
must  be,  this  much  at  least  is  manifest:  the  only  adequate 
object  of  God's  contemplation  is  God  Himself.  His  being 
alone  meets,  with  boundless  reality,  the  boundless  sweep  and 
insight  of  His  mind.  All  else  that  is  or  may  be  is,  to  His  in- 
tellect, as  a  mote  in  the  sunbeam  to  the  undivided  splendor  of 
the  sun.  From  the  finite  He  cannot  receive  the  faintest  sug- 
gestion, the  slightest  possibility  of  thought.  To  the  finite  He 
cannot  owe  the  debt  that  the  object  exacts  from  our  limited 
minds.  God,  understanding  Himself,  is  His  own  original — 
or  rather,  let  us  say,  His  understanding,  identical  with  His 
being,  is  the  original,  the  origin  of  all  origins. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  God,  in  some  way,  must  know 
things  other  than  Himself.  Not  in  vague  outlines  but  in 
perfect  definition,  not  simply  in  totality  but  down  to  its  finest 
details,  the  universe  must  be  present  to  His  mind.  Every 
item  of  the  material  world,  every  pulsation  of  its  energies,  is 
seen  and  foreseen  by  Him.  The  very  depths  of  our  minds,  so 
dimly  discerned  by  ourselves,  are  transparent  to  His  knowl- 
edge, which  reaches  the  innermost  core  of  our  being,  yea,  even 
to  the  division  of  the  soul  and  the  spirit. 

Here,  then,  we  seem  to  have  barred  our  path  with  a  prob- 
lem, perhaps  with  a  contradiction.  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
said  that  God's  intellect  does  not  draw  its  object  from  without, 

1  Summa  Theol.  I,  xv ;  Cont,  Gent.  I,  29,  54,  and  II,  45;  De  Veritate,  III. 
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does  not  even  look  abroad ;  on  the  other,  we  are  compelled  to 
affirm  that  He  has  knowledge,  infinitely  perfect  comprehension 
of  all  things.  Both  truths  are  the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas, 
and  it  is  in  that  teaching  also  that  we  shall  seek  their  recon- 
ciliation. 

God,  says  the  Angelic  Doctor,  in  the  very  act  and  moment 
of  knowing-  Himself,  knows  everything  else.  In  His  own 
being  He  beholds  whatever  is  actual  or  possible,  great  or 
small,  spirit  or  matter,  perfection  or  imperfection,  shadow  or 
substance  or  form.  He  beholds  them,  not  by  reflections  caught 
from  an  outer  existence  or  cast  upon  His  mind  by  other  reality, 
but  as  so  many  possible  reflections  of  which  He  is  the  source. 
In  a  word,  Grod  knowing  His  own  being,  knows  it  both  as  ab- 
solutely His  and  as  an  original  which  may  be  imitated,  a  copy 
eternally  set.  He  does  not  discover  the  finite,  and  say :  be- 
hold my  image  and  likeness  ;  but,  contemplating  Himself, 
he  says,  before  time  or  creation  began  :  there  may  be  and  shall 
be  an  image  and  likeness  of  Me. 

Instability,  an  attribute  of  the  divine  essence,  declares  it- 
self in  divine  ideas.  The  Infinite  is  one,  the  finite  is  manifold, 
and  the  ideas  upon  which  the  finite  is  shaped  must  be  many. 
For  the  truth  that  His  being  is  inaitable  is  likewise  the  knowl- 
edge that  no  finite  imitation  can  be  perfect.  To  express  even 
our  ideas  we  must  multiply  words,  and  our  words  are  at  best 
poor  counterfeits  of  thought.  It  is  the  defect  of  our  language, 
not  the  transcendent  character  of  our  ideas,  that  so  often  they 
fail  of  expression  or  falter.  With  Grod  it  is  different.  The 
same  absolute  excellence  that  makes  His  being  imitable  is  also 
the  bar  to  an  adequate  imitation.  The  copy  is  perfect  and  its 
setting;  in  the  copying  comes  imperfection,  and  with  it  the 
more  and  the  less. 

Out  of  these  two  concepts — imitation  and  imperfection- 
springs  a  third.  The  shortcomings  of  the  finite  may  be  in  a 
measure  offset  and  made  up ;  where  equality  perforce  is  lack- 
ing, variety  may  bring  compensation.  Thus,  instead  of  a  vast 
monotony,  creation  will  exhibit  a  manifold  of  existences,  rank 
upon  rank  of  quality,  grade  after  grade  of  activity,  interaction 
of  forces,  transformation  unceasing,  evolution  and  system  and 
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plan.  The  very  failure  of  the  finite  is  wrought  to  a  new  suc- 
cess ;  out  of  imperfect  imitation  emerges  the  perfection  of 
order. 

Each  individual  thing  holds  its  place  in  the  scale  of  being 
by  a  positive  determination  and  a  negative.  Whatever  it  con- 
tains of  reality,  of  property,  of  function  or  efficiency,  is  posi- 
tive and  is  therefore,  in  its  degree,  the  semblance  of  God. 
But,  inasmuch  as  it  is  wanting  in  the  fulness  of  being  and 
limited  in  the  range  of  its  powers,  its  value  is  marked  by  a  neg- 
ative sign.  This  co-ordination,  with  endless  varying  propor- 
tions, is  present  to  the  mind  of  God.  He  sees,  in  the  multitude 
of  possible  imitations,  the  exact  locus  of  each  and  its  worth 
with  respect  to  Himself.  The  lowest  elements  of  the  world  are 
made  in  His  likeness,  but  the  likeness  goes  not  beyond  exist- 
ence and  action.  Higher  up  in  the  curve,  life  appears — an  in- 
ward abiding  energy  like  His^own — but,  in  its  lower  forms,  un- 
conscious. Consciousness  itself,  a  distant  reflection  of  His 
knowledge,  lacks,  in  the  realm  of  mere  sentient  beings,  the 
crowning  value  of  intelligence  and  will.  Humao  reason,  closer 
approximation  still  to  the  original  Mind,  is  circumscribed  by 
organic  conditions  and  fettered  in  the  bonds  of  sense.  Through- 
out the  universe,  imitation  and  limitation  are  variables— the 
one  is  the  function  of  the  other.  But  as  forethought  by  God, 
they  are  moments,  the  balancing  of  which  constitutes  the  di- 
vine idea  of  each  possible  creature,  the  prototype  of  its  nature 
and  fitness. 

We  come  then  at  length,  in  view  of  that  which  we  set  out 
to  find.  What,  we  had  asked,  is  the  final  World- Copy  ?  And 
the  answer,  writ  large  by  the  genius  of  St.  Thomas,  is  this  : 
God' s  being,  understood  by  His  intellect,  not  as  absolute,  but 
with  the  connotation  of  the  countless  proportions  which  other 
things,  in  their  several  degrees  of  likeness  and  unlikeness, 
bear  to  Him.  And  the  setting  of  this  copy  is  God's  eternal 
self -thinking.  The  expression  of  this  thought  is  the  world, 
including  ourselves ;  and  if  no  single  thing  in  the  world  is  the 
adequate  utterance  of  God,  the  multitude  of  things  is  His  mag- 
nificent diction,  with  phrase  of  variety  and  lordly  period  of 
purpose,  and  the  flowing  grace  of  order — a  metaphor  of  the 
Infinite. 
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From  this  plane  of  speculation  to  which  Aquinas  has  led 
us,  we  may  look  upon  imitation  as  an  ultimate  fact  in  the 
constitution  of  the  universe.  It  is  the  supreme  law  by  which 
the  world  is  related  to  God.  It  is  a  concept  which  foreshad- 
ows, if  it  does  not  openly  declare,  the  fundamental  unity  to 
which  the  real  is  bound.  But  may  it  not  be  that  this  whole 
fact  and  process  of  imitation  is  modelled  upon  something 
higher  ?  Creation  is  an  imperfect  reflection  of  Gfod  ;  is  there 
not  a  perfect  and  in  all  ways  adequate  expression  of  His  being  ? 

The  teaching  of  faith  is  our  answer,  and  this  too  we  may 
interpret  in  terms  of  imitation.  There  is  one  Idea  which  is 
truly  and  fully  the  meaning  of  God.  Thinking  Himself 
eternally,  He  eternally  begets  a  concept  which  is  His  perfect 
image,  nay  more,  which  is,  in  the  plenitude  of  deity,  the 
self -same  with  Him.  "In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and 
the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  In  this 
primordial  generation  there  is  no  short-coming,  no  inequality. 
Imitation  is  identity  of  nature ;  the  Word,  like  its  origin,  in- 
finite. Thus  remotely,  at  least,  so  far  as  the  weakness  of  our 
vision  and  our  faltering  language  permit,  we  may  discern  the 
source  and  the  ground  of  all  imitation  and  essay  an  ultimate 
formula.  The  imitation  whereby  the  finite  is  brought  into 
being  has  for  its  exemplar,  immeasurably  transcendent,  the 
intellectual  begetting  in  God  of  that  Word  which  is  the  figure 
of  His  substance. 

Since,  again,  the  Word  of  God  is  the  absolutely  perfect 
expression  of  His  intellect,  it  must  contain  the  whole  thought 
of  God.  Both  the  nature  of  God  Himself  and  the  whole  range 
of  His  ideas  must  enter  into  this  supreme  concept.  All  those 
various  proportions  and  relations  by  which  the  finite  is  deter- 
mined, are  pronounced  in  and  through  the  only-begotten  Word. 
This,  therefore,  the  center  of  all  prototypes,  is  pre-eminently 
the  archetype  and  exemplar.  "All  things  were  made  'by  Him, 
and  without  Him  was  made  nothing" 

Thus  we  are  led  to  recognize  in  imitation  a  universal  prin- 
ciple upon  which  various  orders  and  spheres  of  reality  are 
founded.  It  links  the  subjective  and  the  objective  in  our 
thought ;  it  binds  the  whole  creation  harmoniously  to  God  ; 
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in  God  Himself,  it  is  the  mode  of  eternal  activity,  the  source 
and  the  motive  to  which  the  universe  of  creatures  owes  its  being. 

There  remain  to  be  pointed  out  certain  consequences  of  this 
teaching,  in  the  light  of  which  the  more  familiar  forms  of  imi- 
tation take  on  a  deeper  significance.  When  it  is  said  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  world  is  an  imitation  of  reality,  the  saying 
is  true.  But  the  whole  truth  appears  when  we  remember  that 
the  real  world  itself  is  an  imitation.  For  then  it  is  manifest 
that  to  think  correctly  of  nature  is  to  rethink,  as  best  we  may, 
the  thought  of  God.  A.nd  all  our  questioning  and  scrutiny  is, 
in  the  final  interpretation,  an  effort  to  make  our  ideas  corre- 
spond more  thoroughly  with  the  original  ideas  of  His  mind. 
Herein  lies  the  dignity  of  science,  its  noblest  aim  and  its  surest 
hope  of  advance.  Hence,  conversely,  arises  its  difficulty.  For 
though  the  objects  of  the  outer  world  are,  in  their  measure, 
true  to  their,  pattern,  and  though  our  minds,  as  real  beings, 
are  likewise  and  of  necessity  true,  the  conformity  of  thought 
and  things  is  not  inevitably  established.  The  possibility  of 
error  is  always  there,  not  as  a  warning  to  desist  from  the 
search,  but  rather  as  a  spur  to  keener  surmise  and  further  in- 
vestigation. 

Is  there  a  term  to  this  quest,  or  is  humanity  destined  to 
approximate  forever  though  never  fully  attaining  ?  We  look 
back  upon  the  development  of  science  with  pity  or  surprise  at 
conceptions  once  cherished,  now  almost  forgotten, — at  the 
wreckage  of  theories  and  conjectures  that  for  a  day  have 
startled  the  world  or  have  thrived  for  a  whole  generation. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  those  who  come  after  us  will 
write  us  down  in  their  histories  as  earnest,  but  no  less  short- 
sighted. Where,  then,  is  the  final  test,  the  supreme  criterion 
which  the  minds  of  all  men  will  accept,  and  in  accepting  lay 
hold  on  the  truth  ?  Only,  we  may  say,  in  the  presence  of  the 
final  World- Copy,  when  the  medium  of  imitation  gives  way 
to  the  original,  which  is  God.  For  then  the  comparison  will 
be,  not  between  rival  opinions  or  views,  nor  yet  between  thought 
and  created  things,  but  directly  between  our  concepts  and  the 
eternal  idea.  Then,  too,  shall  we  discern  in  retrospect  the 
genuine  worth  of  those  who,  like  Aquinas,  by  splendid  syn- 
thetic grasp  have  achieved  the  unification  of  knowledge,  and 
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of  those  as  well  who,  in  patience  and  labor,  have  wrested  from 
nature  her  secrets.  And  doubtless  we  shall  then  realize  that 
in  spite  of  error  and  misunderstanding,  through  all  vicissi- 
tudes of  theory  and  system,  human  science  has  grown,  now 
quickly  now  slowly,  toward  a  better  imitation  of  its  pattern. 

To  such  an  issue,  imitation,  as  an  all-pervading  principle, 
seems  directed.  For  imitation,  in  any  degree,  involves  pur- 
pose, and  in  the  highest  degree  it  involves  such  attainment  of 
that  purpose  as  may,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  possible. 
If  God  has  set  His  image  upon  creation,  He  must  intend 
thereby  to  manifest  Himself  ;  and  the  natural  consequence  of 
such  manifestation  is  the  attraction  to  Himself  of  intelligent 
beings  who  are  able  to  read  His  meaning  and  free  to  follow  its 
lesson.  In  the  multiplicity,  variety  and  orderly  course  of  the 
world,  His  wisdom  finds  a  remedy  for  imperfect  imitation. 
But  the  remedy  itself  occasions  more  serious  defect  if  the 
cravings  which  it  awakens  are  vain,  if  the  wisdom  that  bids 
us  to  copy  forbids  us  a  nearer  vision  of  the  Original. 

It  is  here,  however,  as  reason  begins  to  waver,  that  Religion 
offers  its  hand.  A  greater  thing,  says  Christian  Faith,  has 
come  to  pass  than  any  revelation  that  human  intelligence  could 
conceive  or  the  heart  of  man  desire.  Not  only  has  the  divine 
Original  been  shown  to  a  created  mind,  it  has  united  such  a 
mind  to  Itself  in  the  unity  of  Person.  The  Word  of  God  has 
drawn  up  into  its  subsistence  our  human  nature,  which  thus 
becomes  its  organ  and  instrument.  The  Incarnation,  merging 
the  intellect  of  man  in  the  individuality  of  Godhead,  com- 
pletes the  cycle  of  imitation. 

A  union  so  intimate  and  perfect  between  the  infinite  Original 
and  the  finite  created  copy,  exists  in  no  other  being  ;  there  is 
no  second  Incarnate  Word.  But  the  Incarnation  itself,  as  an 
accomplished  fact  in  God's  dealings  with  the  human  mind,  is 
a  guarantee  that,  according  to  the  measure  of  our  limited  ca- 
pacity, we  also  are  destined  to  a  clearer  vision  and  a  deeper 
insight,  when  "we  all  beholding  the  glory  of  the  Lord  with 
open  face,  are  transformed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to 
glory,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord"  (II  Cor.,  Ill,  18). 
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